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image, and where much work is to be done it is far the 
most expeditious method. 

For small, experimental work the image may be re- 
versed by placing the sensitive plate in the dark slide 
with the film toward the back of the slide, thus expos- 
ing through the glass. Care must be taken when 
focussing to make the necessary correction for the thick- 
ness of the glass. 

The grain may also be produced by chemical means. 
If a film of bichromatized gelatine -or a gelatino- 
bromide plate is after exposure, development and thor- 
ough washing soaked for half an hour in twenty ounces 
of water to which one drachm of sulphuric acid has been 
added, then well washed and placed for thirty minutes in 
a saturated solution of alum, and after thorough wash- 
ing placed in water heated to 95 degrees until the film 
presents a uniformly matt surface, and finally plunged 
into cold water, a finely grained surface will be imparted. 
The character of the grain may be varied by adding 
citric, tartaric, nitric or other acids to the acid mixture 
given above, or by varying the time of contact. 

In the first article of this series a mechanical method 
of imparting a grained surface to the zinc block was de- 
scribed. This grain must not be confounded with the 
printing grain spoken of above. It has nothing to do 
with the ink-holding capacity of the plate. Its only pur- 
pose is to impart a slight tooth to the surface of the 
plate in order that the sensitive solution may flow evenly 
over it. It may be produced by placing the plate in the 
etching tray partly filled with water to which nitric acid 
has been added in the proportion of one drachm of acid 
to each quart of water, one ounce of alum being dissolv- 
ed in each quart. The tray is rocked until the surface 
of the plate presents a fine matt appearance ; it is then 
removed and washed under the tap, gently using a fine 
sponge to remove the scum formed by the acid.. The 
surface, although matt, should be perfectly smooth, and 
its color a pearly gray. If the surface is rough, the acid 
bath is too strong, and if the color is a slaty blue more 
alum must be added. 

An important detail inadvertently omitted in the for- 
mer article should be mentioned here — not because it 
is absolutely essential to success, but because it adds 
greatly to the certainty of the process and facilitates the 
preliminary inking-up of the plate previous to the first 
etching. After the development is completed, the 
plate is to be dried, slightly warmed, and when cool a 
solution of gum and gall-nuts is applied with a soft 
sponge. This solution is made by adding to each pint 
of a solution of gum-arabic in cold water two ounces of 
a solution of gall-nuts, which is made by placing two 
ounces of burned gall-nuts in an earthenware dish and 
adding twelve ounces of water. The mixture is brought 
to a boil and then allowed to simmer for six hours, the 
vessel being covered. When the solution is cool, it is 
filtered, and the proper quantity is added to the gum solu- 
tion. The purpose of this solution is to close the pores 
of the metal and so render it active to the ink. 

After the application of the gum, the plate is inked 
up until the image is intensely black, when it is dusted 
over with very finely powdered resin, a camel's-hair 
brush or a very fine-meshed sieve being used. After be- 
ing brushed over with a soft damp sponge, it is placed 
for one minute in a very weak acid bath, just strong 
enough to be perceptible to the taste. The purpose of 
this preliminary etching is simply to remove any traces 
of gum or dirt, which would prevent the shellac varnish 
from sticking to the metal. The plate is then dried with 
gentle heat, and the back, edges, margins and open 
spaces of white are protected from the action of the 
acid by a coating of shellac varnish, as already described. 

The plate is now ready for the etching, which in the 
case of relief-blocks is so delicate an operation for the 
tyro that a few additional remarks are given in order to 
prevent, as far as possible, all chances of failure. 

The first etching is the most important, for it will be 
found that sharp lines will not be produced unless suffi- 
cient depth is attained in the first etching. Too great 
a quantity of acid must be avoided. It is better to be- 
gin with a weak bath and to strengthen it if the action 
is too slow. The tray must be kept constantly rocking, 
and the etching is to be continued until the application 
of the finger nail to the inside of the margin protected 
by the varnish shows that a depth equal to the thickness 
of a visiting card has been attained. 

As soon as the first etching has reached sufficient 
depth, the plate is washed under the tap, the scum left 
by the acid being removed with a soft sponge. The 
plate is then slightly warmed, cooled and the gum solu- 



tion applied as before. When dry, the surface is gen- 
tly rubbed with a damp soft sponge ; all surface water 
is removed and the plate inked up with the leather roll- 
er. As soon as dry, it is given a liberal coating of resin, 
care being taken to cover the sides of the lines. All 
superfluous powder is removed with a brush and the 
broad whites cleaned with a sponge. 

For the second etching the bath is strengthened by 
the addition of a little ^.cid and the plate etched for ten 
minutes. The plate is washed as before, and if the etch- 
ing bath was sufficiently strong, the lines will be bare 
below the ink ; if they are not, the bath must be strength- 
ened and the plate again etched for five or ten minutes. 

The subsequent etchings have been sufficiently de- 
scribed already, and we may therefore dismiss the sub- 
ject of relief etching with the hope that the instructions 
here given will prove sufficient to enable the experimenter 
to work intelligently. There is much which cannot well 
be taught in writing, and the tyro would do well to wit- 
ness the etching of a block by a practical workman. 
There are no secrets about the process, but there are 
many little dodges known to the skilful workman which 
cannot easily be given in a magazine article, but which 
are easily learned from a practical etcher. Indeed, 
many of them come naturally enough to the intelligent 
tyro whose fingers are not all thumbs. 

After what has been said, the albumen and the gela- 
tine processes are quickly described. But these will 
have to be considered in my next paper. W. H. B. 



PHOTOGRAPHIC CHRISTMAS CARDS. 

Why should we who write with light hesitate to call 
upon our cameras to aid us in sending to distant friends the sea-, 
son's good wishes ? Why not develop a merry Christmas bythe 
red lantern and let the world know that we, amateurs, are not 
totally dependent on shop-cards? In the first place, let us 
avoid the shop-look of professional finish and shoe-polish gloss. 
Of course the technique must be good, but the style of mount- 
ing prints will be more satisfactory if mechanical exactness is 
disregarded. For instance, leave the edges of the mount serrated, 
and when possible use parchment rather than card-board. I like 
bromide paper better than albumen, and in some cases prefer 
"blue" to either. 

If titles, inscriptions or verses or bars of music are used, 
trace them on the film side of the negative, backward ; or else 
write plainly on a piece of paper, and place it scroll fashion cross- 
wise in the view, and photograph it with the other accessories. 
Do not introduce a great number of ideas into one small 5x8 
design, but remember good composition should not suggest 
the contents of one's rag bag. If you are so fortunate as 
to have originated, bought or borrowed a single thought for 
your card, bring it out as clearly as possible, and let it be repeat- 
ed and emphasized on every part of the picture. In musical com- 
position, as the merest tyro in harmony knows, we begin and 
end on the key-note, and this fact we amateur photographers 
are too apt to forget. 

" I'll tell you a secret." — A boy and girl whispering — 
heads in profile or less than profile ; the lad in knickerbockers or 
kilts, the lassie in a long checked apron. Mother-Hubbard 
dresses hide the pretty curves of childish figures, and should be 
avoided when mammas will allow. Tommy holds a long 
striped slocking, well stuffed with anything — a horn sticks out of 
the top — the foot is bulged out of shape by an orange or ap- 
ple. At their feet place branches of evergreen, and behind 
them — three feet away, so as not to be too sharply focussed — a 
screen on which hemlock sprays are pinned. Grotesqueness may 
be added, if the boy had a string of pop-corn about his neck "or 
some other bit of holiday "goodies"; but the picture will be 
most agreeable if kept simple. 

"I wish you a Merry Christmas." — Pin on your wall 
the cabinet photograph of your favorite niece or nephew ; cover 
the edges of the card with smilax, and make as large a copy as 
you can with your camera. This should be done indoors, near a 
window, with a Carbutt B plate ; ten seconds will be a long expos- 
ure. Several photographs can be grouped in this way, with any 
little verse under, in decorative style, about them. The edging of 
green tracery gives an excellent effect. 

" Under the Mistletoe Bough." — The heads of two 
children with the mystic branch held over them gives the time 
honored idea here of the Christmas kiss. 

The Christmas Fagot. — There is a custom in Dev- 
onshire which gives a hint for a Christmas card. The bell- 
ringers make a huge bundle of sticks, each one contribut- 
ing his withes, and this is carried into the vicarage and 
burned on the hearth, while the old men sit about smoking 
long pipes called churchwardens. There is some superstition 
associated with the burning of these twigs, but in spite of 
omens, the ale and pipes bring good cheer. A picture of these 
fagots with a long pipe or two, with the heads of some of the 
old ringers themselves, would compose well, I think, for an in- 
ternational Christmas card ! 

11 She is seeking Hint now, so they tell me ; 
All children she loves in His name ; 
In some child still hoping to find Him, 
Though 'twas ages ago that He came" 

Babousheka, the old woman who personifies Santa 
Claus to Russian children— she who eternally wanders over the 
earth, looking into every cradle, doomed to disappointment al- 
ways, because she refused long ago to show the Magi the way 



when they were journeying from Persia to Bethlehem via Russia 
— may be easily personified by any one dressed like an ancient 
dame, perhaps with a pack on her back, usually carrying a 
broom ; for she was sweeping when the Wise Men knocked at 
her door. Place a child or two in the distance. 

" Adestes Fideles. " — If one is ambitious after a study 
from the old masters, a young girl with Madonna-like face and 
long hair may be posed with a child on her lap. The acces- 
sories must of course be few, and hay strewn on the floor will be 
enough to give the suggestion of the manger and the cattle. 
Choristers in their cottas and cassocks should be placed sing- 
ing boy fashion, with open books in their hands. 

A Dickens Card. — "A pudding like a speckled can- 
non-ball, so hard and firm, blazing in half a quartern of ignited 
brandy and bedight with Christmas holly stuck in the top. Oh ! 
a wonderful pudding 1" We have all eaten such an one, and this 
year let us photograph it, send a 4 x 5 slice to each friend with 
all the season's good wishes, and " God bless us every one !" 

Adelaide Skeel. 
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RECENT ART BOOR'S. 
The Cathedrals of England and Wales is 

another large and handsome and seasonable book, issued by 
E. P. Dutton & Co. As Bishop Potter says in his short preface, 
" The least devout mind owns the spell of a cathedral," and 
many travelled Americans will, doubtless, be glad to possess a 
book full of illustrations of the most famous of the English ca- 
thedral churches, and of quaint stories concerning their origin 
and history. The latter, in this case, are from the pen of Charles 
Whitley, B.A., and will be found very readable. The large 
plates, of which there are many, are in colors, a mistake, we 
think, for such plates look best at a distance. But the still more 
numerous smaller illustrations, printed in grayish tones, while 
occasionally lacking in decision, help, with the beautiful type and 
paper and careful press-work, to make a page which is very pleas- 
ant to the eye. We would instance as among the best of these 
the drawings of Winchester Cathedral and St. Alban's Abbey on 
page 11 ; the view of St. Paul's dome on page 52 ; that of St. 
Asaph's on page 46, and the Close of Sarum, which decorates a 
blank page. 

Madonnas by Old Masters is the title of a large 

and handsome holiday volume published by Frederick A. Stokes 
& Brother. It contains photogravures of ten paintings of the 
Madonna by Raphael, Murillo, Guido Reni, Holbein and Cor- 
reggio, some of them apparently reductions of the excellent 
photographs of Braun, and others processed from old mezzotints 
or from crayon drawings. We mention this for the information 
of Mr. Ripley Hitchcock, whose preface contains a passage which 
would lead one to think he did not know that these are not exact 
fac-similes of the originals, without the intervention of another 
personality. In view of the facts, the passage in question must 
be said to be misleading. Mr. Hitchcock does help matters by 
pointing out that " the copper photogravure plate permits the 
correction with the artist's needle of the imperfections of the 
mechanical process." Doubtless these imperfections in the pres- 
ent case are numerous ; but the etcher's work does not improve 
them. The cover, in heavy canvas and white and gold, and the 
general make-up of the book are excellent. 

Important New Etchings, by American artists, 

is the somewhat vainglorious title of a collection of seven plates, 
published by Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. These etchings 
are : " The East River, from Brooklyn," by C. A. Piatt ; "What 
O'clock is it ?" — two boys blowing dandelions— by J. D. Smillie ; 
" Lucile" — a not very successful female head— by St. John Harper ; 
" Tokens" — a young woman looking at a jar full of peonies — by 
C. D. Weldon ; " Uncle Remus and the Little Boy," by E. W. 
Kemble; "Sailing Toy Yachts," by Otto H. Bacher; and "A 
Political Marriage," by J. A. Mitchell, which we noticed when a 
proof was sent to us a year or so ago. Several plates, though 
most certainly not " important," are nevertheless agreeable, 
especially those of Messrs. Piatt, Weldon and Mitchell. Mr. 
Ripley Hitchcock has provided some text to each, and the pub- 
lishers have done their duty in the way of paper and printing. 

New England Artists is a collection of biograph- 
ical sketches of painters now living in New England, mostly in 
Boston, by Frank T. Robinson, and is published by Samuel E. 
Cassino. The list includes Appleton Brown, J. H. Caliga, 
Thomas Allen, W. B. Closson, Foxcroft Cole and many others, 
but does not include some names generally held in greater esteem 
than any of these. The writer, in a short preface, intimates that 
some of the painters omitted in the present volume may find a 
place in another which he has in preparation. The short bi- 
ographies appear to have been carefully compieed, and are in 
general agreeably written. They are illustrated with good pen- 
and-ink portraits, and two or more vignettes and a full-page 
photogravure or etching from each artist's works. These pictures 
are, of course, uneven in merit ; but the printing is, in most 
cases, considerably better than ordinary. The type, paper and 
general make up are all that could be required. 



MINOR HOLIDAY PUBLICATIONS. 
After Noontide is a little volume of mingled prose 

and verse, culled by Margaret E. White from the pages of ancient 
and modern authors who have taken cheerful views of the pleas- 
ures, possibilities and hopes of old age. Holmes, Longfellow, 
Theodore Parker, James Martineau, Orville Dewey, William 
Mountford and Sir Thomas Bernard yield the most frequent 
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tribute. Socrates, Cicero and Marcus Aurelius, the Bible and 
Bunyan, Shakespeare and Milton, Browning and Tennyson, 
Bryant and Whittier, Benjamin Franklin and Peter Cooper, and 
more than a hundred other writers are also represented in this 
attractive anthology. It is curious to observe that the compiler 
has failed to find anything pertinent to her theme in Homer, Vir- 
gil or Dante, or even in those veterans of literature, Goethe and 
Victor Hugo. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

NELLY was A Lady, a negro minstrel song, with 
the music by Stephen Collins Foster, fully illustrated by Charles 
Copeland and Frank Myrick, is published by Ticknor & Co. The 
illustrations are wood-cuts of Southern scenes and characters. 

All Things Bright and Beautiful is a larger 

and more imposing book, but yet designed for very youthful peo- 
ple, published by E. P. Dutton & Co. Besides the title poem, which 
is by Graham R. Tomson, there are poems from William Words- 
worth, Charles Mackay, W. Allingham, Austin Dobson, Percy 
Bysshe Shelley and many others, illustrated by full-page designs 
reproduced with a monochrome effect similar to that of an old- 
fashioned India ink drawing. Many of these are very pretty. We 
may instance "A Village Wedding," "The Favored Swain," 
" The Grandchild," in her swinging seat at the cottage door, 
"The Fisherman's Wife," with her creel on her shoulders and a 
basket of silvery fish at her feet, and " Pitchers and. Rakers and 
Merry Haymakers." There is a very pretty symbolic cover. 

Days Serene, illustrated from very sketchy designs 
by Margaret Macdonald Pullman, is published in a charming 
cover of gray and silver by Lee & Shepard, Boston. The en- 
gravings of bi.s of landscape and floral studies, hardly worthy of 
the patience and skill applied to them, are made to frame in short 
extracts from the poets. 

REGAL BEAUTIES is the title applied by the above- 
mentioned firm to a collection of religious poems and hymns in- 
cluding such old favorites as " My Faith Looks up to Thee " and 
" Curfew Must Not Ring To-Night." All are illustrated with 
wood-cuts, printed with large type on very smooth paper and 
done up in very rough paper covers with illuminated titles. The 
same contents in similar style, but on paper of smaller size, are 
issued as " Dainty Miniatures." 

A Psalm for New Year's Eve, by Dinah Maria 
Mulock, is published by Lee & Shepard, Boston. The illustra- 
tions, which are vignettes of landscapes and figures, or flower- 
pieces in faint tints, are by J. Pauline Sunter. The whole is 
printed on heavy cardboard of oblong shape, and bound with silk 
ribbons. 

All Around the Year, 1889, is a calendar, with 

pictures of babies in sepia, the separate cards of which it is com- 
posed being held together with silvered rings and chain. It is 
published by the same firm, who also send us A Christmas 
Carol, by the same author and the same artist. 

Softly Now the Light of Day, by George Wash- 
ington Doane, is published by Fred. A. Stokes & Bro., in small 
form, with illuminated silk cover and several illustrations by St. 
John Harper. 

Stuff and Nonsense, A. B. Frost's book, pub- 
lished by Charles Scribner's Sons, may be said to be a joy for- 
ever to the lover of absurdities. From the division of the table 
of contents into two portions, under separate headings of " Stuff " 
and " Nonsense," to the picture of Chilian llamas asleep in pa- 
jamas, at the end, he will find every page to his liking. Mr. 
Frost's fooling is often of the most extravagant sort, but will hurt 
nobody's feelings if not those of the cat who ate rat poison or the 
balloonists who end their trip in a pond. 

The Book of Nonsense, by Edward Lear, in its 

26th edition, is issued by Frederick Warne & Co., with all the 
original pictures and verses which people have laughed over for 
years. We would warn those of our readers who may be inclined 
to take their notions of English pronunciation and English art 
from this delightful book, that it was never intended to be taken 
seriously. Neither must one look for a moral in the tale of that 
" — young person of Smyrna, whose grandmother threatened to 
burn her" nor in any other of Mr. Lear's whimsicalities. 



BOOKS FOR BOYS. 
Two Little Confederates, by Thomas Nelson 

Page (Charles Scribner's Sons), is an exciting story of boy life, 
on the Southern side, during the war. The opening chapters re- 
late what must have occurred in a multitude of cases — how educat- 
ed people, at first loyal, became enthusiastic " rebels" merely 
through sympathy with their neighbors and anticipation of cruel 
excesses on the part of the "invaders." Glimpses of the way in 
which peaceful people managed to live in the rear of the South- 
ern lines follow ; the sort of brigandage organized by deserters 
and the " poor white folk," who were not with the army, and the 
doings of the " Home Guard," who were supposed to put it down. 
Privations of all sorts and "Yankee" raids follow, and, at last, 
something like a battle. All of this is related with much spirit, 
but in simple language. There are some very good illustrations, 
and the make-up of the book is all that could be desired. There 
is a handsome cover in gray and gold. 

Taken by the Enemy, by Oliver Optic, opens with 

the opening of the war, and tells of the risks and adventures of a 
party of yachtsmen who return from a cruise to find it in progress. 
It is a readable book for boys, illustrated with a few clever pen 
drawings. (Lee & Shepard.) 

The Adventures of a Chinaman, translated 

from Jules Verne by Virginia Champlin, is also among the same 
firm's new publications, tells of a very much civilized Chinaman, 
Mr. Kin-fo, his instruction by a philosopher, his rise to the posi- 
tion of the most celebrated man in the Empire, his travels, his 



dangers, his adventure in a life-saving suit of Captain Paul Boy- 
ton's invention and, finally, his marriage with the charming Le- 
ou. The original French illustrations are inserted, and the book 
is one of the most amusing of the author's tales, which is saying 
a good deal. 

Wrecked on Labrador, by Wilfrid A. Stearns, 

describes the adventures of the Benton family, who leave for a 
cruise to that region of ducks, wild geese, salmon and icebergs, 
and who see more of the country than they bargained for before 
they get away from it. A highly entertaining account is given of 
the residents, mostly of French descent, who have preserved the 
manners and customs of the settlers from whom they are de- 
scended, and who act and speak as people did in England and 
France three or four centuries ago. Very interesting also are the 
notes on the natural history of the country, on cod-fishing and 
sealing and its other industries. (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.) 



Maud Humphrey, is published by Frederick A. Stokes & Bro. 
There seems to be a baby for every month, each appropriately 
dressed and accompanied by apt floral or other symbols. There 
is a good deal of character in the drawings, which are boldly and 
firmly done. 

Mrs. Partington's edition of Mother Goose's mel- 
odies (published by Lee & Shepard) has a choice selection of 
music especially adapted to the rhymes and a preface in vindica- 
tion of their authenticity, her pedigree and her songs, from which 
we leam that the venerable dame was of Boston and was first put 
in print by her son-in-law, Thomas Fleet by name, whose shop 
stood in Pudding Lane in 1719. With this and an introduction 
by Mrs. Partington, the old-time rhymes and pictures are issued, 
done up in a gorgeous cover of red and black, looking more at- 
tractive, if anything, than they have ever appeared before. 



RECENT FICTION. 



BOOKS OF BIOGRAPHY. 

Another part of Mr. Ruskin's Pr^eterita has 
been received from John Wiley & Sons, being the second chapter 
of the third volume of this curious monograph. In it the au- 
thor recalls his work during a summer in Sardinia and the dis- 
gust with which it inspired his father. It consisted in a paint- 
ing of the Queen of Sheba, the most effective part of which 
was a gold brocaded dress, worn by a maid of honor; and 
some studies of thunder-storms and mists in Savoy. He admits 
having spent a hundred pounds at Turin " in grapes, partridges 
and the opera," and in making the acquaintance of an over-worn 
ballerina, who "looked nice — near the footlights." The writer 
rambles on in his happy, irresponsible manner, not even taking 
the pains to be perspicuous, as when he speaks of " a black's head, 
who carried two red and green parrots on a salver." This is not 
like the Ruskin of former days. The old passion for accuracy in 
measurements shows though, oddly enough, in his going to the 
Rue de Rivoli, on purpose to find the exact height (13 feet, 9 
inches) which his dogWisie fell when he jumped through a 
window in Meurice's restaurant. Beside Wisie and the Queen of 
Sheba there is mention in this chapter of Charles Elliot Norton 
and Dr. John Brown, and there is a good deal of Swiss history 
and a little of Benjamin Disraeli. 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning, by John H. In- 
gram, is the latest of the biographies of famous women published 
by Roberts Brothers, Boston. The author refers to a long list of 
authorities, including the letters of Mrs. Browning and of M. R. 
Mitford, the Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne, the Correspond- 
ence of Leigh Hunt and the Memoirs of Anna Jameson. His 
work appears to be very well done. In the opening chapter we 
are given a description of the Turkish house at Hope End, near 
the Malvern Hills, in which the young poetess passed her child- 
hood years. The other chapters contain less that is new to the 
general reader, but much that he will be glad to read again. 

A Biography of Louisa May Alcott, written 

for children, by Ednah D. Cheney, and illustrated by Lizbeth Z. 
Comins, is published by L. Prang & Co. The illustrations con- 
sist of pen-and-ink sketches of scenes about Concord, Mass., in- 
cluding Miss Alcott's home and her last resting-place in Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery, and some head-pieces to a selection of poems 
of or about her. There is also a frontispiece in colors, and a very 
pretty cover in "Colonial" style. 

Life of General Philip Henry Sheridan, by 

Rev. P. C. Headley, is published by Lee & Shepard in a new 
edition, making a handsome volume of 380 pages, with a wood- 
cut frontispiece, and a picture of " Fighting Phil." in brown and 
gold on the cover. The reimpression is timely. 

Famous American Statesmen, by Sarah K. Bol- 
ton (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), contains short biographies and 
wood-cut portraits of Washington, Franklin, Jefferson, Alexan- 
der Hamilton, Andrew Jackson, Webster, Clay, Sumner, Grant 
and Garfield. The biographical sketches are well written. 

The Life of Lafayette, by Lydia Hoyt Farmer, 
is likewise published by Crowell & Co. It is abundantly illustrat- 
ed with portraits and views, some wood-engravings, some auto- 
types. The second half of Lafayette's career, in itself the roost 
interesting, is given its proper proportion of space. We are 
made to see him as the enlightened and moderate liberalist 
of the French Revolution, as well as the soldier of liberty in our 
own. The great events which filled the end of the last century 
and the beginning of this are sketched with regard to his part in 
them, and a very complete account is given of his family, his 
early life, and his later life, after passing through the period of 
revolutions. 

BOOKS FOR VER Y LITTLE FOLKS. 
The Afternoon Tea Painting Book, by H. H. 

Emmerson and J. G. Sowerby (Frederick Warne & Co.), is just 
the thing for very young water-colorists, and may keep them from 
making experiments with portfolios of etchings and illustrated 
books from the library. There is a large number of pictures in 
outline, of little people in costumes of a hundred years ago, inter- 
mingled with flowers and fruits, chickens and peacocks, pigs and 
poems. Some are repeated in colors, which may give the young 
painter a hint what to do with the rest. 

Over the Hills is a collection of pretty chromo- 

lithographed pictures of children at play, by Jessie Welkins, with 
rhymes by E. L. Shute, published by the above firm. The sub- 
jects are such as are likely to interest children—" Skipping," " A 
Rainy Day," " The Brook" — and there is considerable spirit in 
the illustrations. 

Babes of the Year, a series of pretty verses about 
children, by Edith M. Thomas, prettily illustrated in colors by 



The McVeys will confirm the good opinion which 
readers of " Zury " have formed of Mr. Kirkland's abilities as a 
story-teller. It deals, like his first work, with phases of life in Il- 
linois, before the building of the Pacific Railroad, and while yet 
the flourishing town of Springville was, though " the home of in- 
dustry, prosperity, piety and contentment," " dreadfully ugly." 
Zury Prouder, " the meanest man in Spring County," is reintro- 
duced to the reader at the height of his prosperity and his mean- 
ness ; but those who could not help but like him, in spite of his 
faults, will be glad to find that he reforms at length and becomes 
worthy of the great and generous West. In Phil McVey we have 
an excellent picture of the growth and development of an Ameri- 
can small boy, somewhat better than the average, perhaps, but 
not too much so. Some rather silly but sufficiently lifelike love- 
making seems dwelt upon at an unnecessary length ; but, as a 
whole, the book is racy of soil and is destined to live. Some no- 
tion of its strength may be obtained from the fact that Lincoln, 
Douglass and David Davis are introduced in one of its chapters 
and are made living and moving actors on the scene ; yet the 
episode does not stand out above the general level of the book. 
(Published by Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) 

The Lasses of Leverhouse, by Jessie Fothergill, 

is published in the " Leisure Moment" series by Henry Holt & 
Co. The " lasses" are those of an ancient and poverty-stricken 
Lancashire family, and there are many of them, Alizon and Deb- 
orah, Betty and Fanny and Clara. Betty tells their story, which 
is one of hard work, high hopes and small results. It ends happi- 
ly, though, with weddings, and a family reunion. 

The Youngest Miss Lorton, what the family 

thought of her, what she thought of herself, and the panic she 
created by her misuse of her gift of language, which made her, in 
her brother's words, "the biggest little gossip and mischief ma- 
ker going," are amusingly set forth in Nora Perry's Book of Sto- 
ries, published by Ticknor & Co., Boston. The other stories are 
many, short and clever, and all are related to or of little girls. 
There are some passable illustrations. 



VARIOUS PUBLICATIONS. 
In Mask and Domino (Porter & Coates, Phila.), 

Mr. David Proudfit has collected a number of his poems, some of 
which originally appeared in The Century Magazine and some in 
The New York Daily Graphic. The latter are ' ' character verses " 
dealing with low life in New York City, and though clever, they 
are not poetry, and are properly put at the end of the volume. 
The greater-part of the book, however, is filled with fanciful and 
romantic poems of more than common merit. A delicate vein of 
humor runs through many of them, but seldom gives the domi- 
nant note. As an example of a poet's style, when' it can be given 
in reasonable space, is always preferable to much discussion of it, 
we quote the first three stanzas of " Tatting." 

" With figure demure, and downcast^ace, 

And a tranquil air of quiet grace, 

Her delicate fingers deftly wrought 

A pattern as fine as a fairy's thought, 
Tatting that day ! 

" * O maiden fair, with the silken hair, 
And the shining eyes of a lustre rare, 
What abracadabra, mysterious spell 
Is thy flying shuttle weaving so well, 

Tatting to-day ? ' ' 

" ' Ah, sir, I have to work my way 

In the perfumed air of a gracious day ; 
My nimble lingers are weaving a snare 
To entangle human hearts. Beware 
Of my tatting to-day ! * " 

The Five Talents of Woman, as enumerated by 

the author of " How to be Happy though Married," are : 1. To 
please people ; 2. To feed them in dainty ways ; 3. To clothe 
them ; 4. To keep them orderly ; and 5. To teach them. But, in 
the course of his book, he adds many others. He asks, " Ought 
women to be brave ?" He is of opinion that women's talkative- 
ness may be, and often is, a blessing ; that it is within women's 
capacity to revive the art of letter-writing ; and that a woman 
may be an excellent business manager. His volume abounds in 
proverbs, is peppered with quotation marks and seasoned, more- 
over, with anecdotes, some of them new, all aptly introduced. 
There is a chapter in the present book on " How to be happy 
though single ;" but throughout the author assumes that every 
woman wishes to marry, and that her talents are to be developed 
and trained in view of her entering the married state. Published 
by Charles Scribner's Sons. 

The Captain's Dog, from the French of Louis 
Enault, by Huntington Smith (Thomas Y. Crowell & Co.), is a 
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story that will be and ought to be enjoyed by boys. Zero is a 
source of discord between the captain and his wife, and is, there- 
fore, sent away. By force of circumstances he becomes a 
thorough rascal, and his adventures are as numerous and as in- 
teresting as Jack Sheppard's. In the end, however, as Zero 
shows many good traits, Madame Pigault relents, and the dog be- 
ing given a chance, it is sincerely hoped that he will reform. There 
are many clever sketches by Rion and Kauffmann. 

Golden Words for Daily Council, selected and 

arranged by Anna Harris Smith, is issued by the same publishers. 
The selections include a Bible text at the head of each page, 
short passages from the poets and somewhat longer extracts 
from the moralists, showing a very catholic taste, at least as to 
quality. 

Public Opinion is a most valuable weekly compen- 
dium of extracts from journals of all shades of opinions on pol- 
itics, religion, education, science, literature and art. In this age of 
" blanket-sheet " newspapers, containing a grain of wheat to a 
bushel of chaff, it is a privilege to find such an admirably prepared 
digest of representative views on the questions of the day as is 
given in Public Opinion. / 

^ppflte Fgj of B fsips, 

"WINTER EVENING" (COLORED SUPPLE- 
MENT NO. i), BY ANNETTE MORAN. 

In painting this effective snow scene, begin with the 
sky, after having drawn carefully the principal features of the 
landscape, omitting, however, all small details at first. The col- 
ors needed for the upper part of the sky are raw umber, white, 
yellow ochre, a little ivory black and a touch of light red. In the 
red streaks at the horizon use madder lake, white, yellow ochre, 
a little raw umber and a touch of ivory black. Where the blue 
sky is seen, use cobalt, white, a little light cadmium, madder lake 
and a very little ivory black, to give quality. In the warm, golden 
light at the horizon, mix light cadmium with white, adding a lit- 
tle vermilion and a touch of ivory black where needed. The 
distant gray-green trees are painted with permanent blue, yellow 
ochre, madder lake, raw umber and ivory black. The brownish tree 
trunks and bushes, both in foreground and background, are paint- 
ed with the following colors in different proportions, according 
to the tone needed : Bone brown, white, a little ivory black, 
yellow ochre and permanent blue, adding burnt Sienna in the 
shadows and a little madder lake in the lights and cooler tones. 
The snow should be painted at first in a general tone of light, 
delicate gray, and upon this foundation the high lights and darker 
shadows are added, as well as the other details. The colors for 
the local tone of the snow are white, yellow ochre, a little cobalt 
or permanent blue, a very little ivory black and madder lake, 
adding burnt Sienna in the shadows. 

The high lights are put on last, with strong bold touches, and 
should not be blended. A flat bristle brush is used, about half 
or three quarters of an inch wide, and the colors needed are white, 
a little yellow ochre, a touch of vermilion and the least quantity 
of ivory black. For the reddish yellow foliage on the tree and 
bushes use yellow ochre, white, light red and raw umber, with 
deeper accents of burnt Sienna and ivory black. Paint the dog 
with burnt Sienna and raw umber, adding white and yellow ochre 
in the lights. For the straw basket use light cadmium and white 
in the lights, and light red and raw umber in the shadow, quali- 
fying the whole with a very little ivory black and raw umber. 

When painting the foliage and branches against the sky, let the 
adjacent tones be fresh, so that they may be dragged together 
with a soft clean brush, thus avoiding hard outlines. Use plenty of 
paint, and be careful in drawing the branches and other details. 
For the first painting use flat bristle brushes, and for branches and 
small details use flat pointed sables Nos. 6 to 8. This study may 
be enlarged, if desired, to twice the given size with good effect. 



" HEARTS ARE TRUMPS" (COLORED SUPPLE- 
MENT NO. 2), B Y FRANCIS DA Y. 

This graceful study is painted in a simple and direct 
manner, which will make it valuable for students. The charming 
arrangement of color and line will also serve to make a good copy 
available for framing. 

Begin by drawing carefully the outlines of the head and shoul- 
ders with a sharply pointed charcoal on canvas. Dust off the 
superfluous charcoal with a clean rag and go over the outlines 
with a little burnt Sienna and turpentine, using a No. 8 flat point- 
ed sable. Put in the general mass of shadow in the hair with 
the same tone, leaving the canvas bare for the lights. Then paint 
in the background while the underpainting of burnt Sienna and 
turpentine (which is called -the " frott£") is drying. 

The colors needed for this background are raw umber, light 
red, a little permanent blue and yellow ochre, adding a very little 
ivory black in the darker tones behind the hair. 

Next paint the hair, and for this use raw umber, yellow ochre, 
white and a little light red, with a touch of ivory black. In the 
shadows add burnt Sienna and omit light red. The bluish gray 
high lights are painted with white, permanent blue, a little ivory 
black, light red and a little yellow ochre. In the front curls use 
more yellow ochre and light red qualified by a very little ivory 
black. 

The dress should be painted next, leaving the flesh till the last, 
as such delicate tones are very much influenced by the surround- 
ings. The blue drapery is painted with Antwerp blue, white, a 
little light cadmium and madder lake, qualified by a very little 
ivory black. In the shadows use raw umber, madder lake, yel- 
low ochre and a little ivory black. Where the drapery shows the 
flesh through its folds on the neck, paint the flesh first, leaving 
the blue gauze to be dragged over it afterward while both tones 



are fresh. In a later painting, when both are dry, a few touches 
to deepen the accents of shadow and heighten the lights will give 
the desired effect. 

The flesh is painted at first in one general tone made with 
white, yellow ochre, madder lake, vermilion, a little cobalt, raw 
umber and a very little ivory black. Cover the whole surface of 
the cheek and neck with this, and then repaint the cheek and 
ear while the color is still fresh, adding more madder lake and 
vermilion qualified by a little raw umber. In the second paint- 
ing, after having oiled out the canvas, add the soft blue gray half 
tint under the hair, around the shoulders, etc. For this, use co- 
balt, white, yellow ochre, light red, and a very little ivory black. 
In the shadows behind the ear and under the chin use burnt 
Sienna, ivory black, madder lake, a little cobalt and yellow ochre. 
The cards are painted at first in a general tone of blue gray 
shadow, using permanent blue or cobalt, white, yellow ochre, 
light red and raw umber. The figures are put in afterward, be- 
ing merely suggested, as shown in the colored plate. Add a little 
ivory black and madder lake for the darker touches, and for the 
red hearts use madder lake and raw umber, with a little white and 
yellow ochre in the lighter parts. 

Paint the large planes with flat bristle brushes of medium and 
small sizes, and for the small details and careful outlines in fin- 
ishing use flat pointed sables Nos. 5 to 9. 

Be careful not to make the outlines of the flesh hard, against 
the background. In order to avoid this, repaint that portion of 
the background while the flesh tints are still wet, and drag the two 
tones together with a soft flat bristle or flat sable brush. Use tur- 
pentine for the first painting, mixing a little with the colors ; but 
after this use poppy oil for a medium ; Devoe's French poppy 
oil is generally preferred by artists, as it is specially prepared. 
If a dryer is needed, add one drop of Siccatif de Courtray to five 
of oil. 

When the painting is finished and dry, varnish with Soehnee 
Frere's French retouching varnish, to bring out the colors. 



IDEAL HEAD, BY ELLEN WELBY. 

THIS charming head (given as an extra supplement 
this month) will be most effective painted on a plaque of fine por- 
celain in mineral colors, and framed in a square, flat moulding of 
bronze and old silver, with raised arabesques. Let the back- 
ground of the picture be a warm blue gray, lighter above and 
somewhat darker and warmer below, especially behind the shoul- 
ders and lower part of the face. The girl's hair is light reddish 
gold ; her complexion fair and eyes brown, with delicate pink 
color in cheeks and lips. The dress is a warm, rich shade of pur- 
ple, with a band of gold around the edge where it meets the 
neck ; an inner garment of soft white muslin is seen in front, 
separating the purple cloth from the flesh. On the right shoul- 
der gold buttons hold the sleeve in loops, showing the white flesh 
between. 

Begin by drawing or transferring carefully the outlines of the 
head and shoulders on to the plaque. A finely-pointed hard lead- 
pencil is best for this purpose, and the manner of transferring a 
design has been too often given in The Art Amateur to render a 
repetition of it necessary now. It is better to paint the back- 
ground first. For this, mix sky blue, ivory black and mixing 
yellow, adding a little more black and blue than yellow. Put the 
color on smoothly and dab it evenly over the surface, darkening 
the tone by adding more blue and black at the lower part of the 
plaque. Apiece of soft cotton tied to the end of a stick makes 
an excellent dabber for such a background. Use plenty of oil, 
but not too much. Paint the hair next, and use for this mixing 
yellow toned with a dull red, such as flesh red, and shade with sepia. 
The blue ribbon around the head is painted with sky blue shaded 
with sepia. The flesh is painted with mixing yellow, flesh red and 
sky blue, in equal parts. Mix the colors carefully before applying 
them, and do not let the general tone be too dark. As there is 
very little shadow on the face, it will only be necessary to deepen 
the tint in certain places, such as around the eyes, nose and 
mouth, also under the chin. In the lips add more red. In the 
nostril also and in the ear more red will be needed. In the shad- 
ow under the chin a very little soft gray may be added, especially 
in the half tint connecting the shadow with the cheek. The iris 
of the eye is put in with sepia and the pupil with ivory black. In 
painting the neck, add a little more yellow than for the face. For 
the white drapery leave the china clear for the lights, and shade 
with a soft gray made with ivory black and sky blue. The rich 
purple robe is painted with golden violet, toned with blue in parts 
and shaded with the same color subdued with sepia. For the 
gold band use jonquil yellow shaded with sepia. The olive branch 
extending over the background behind the head should not be 
made conspicuous, but should almost melt into the background, 
though quite different in color from it. Dark blue mixed with 
yellow and shaded with sepia will give the required tone for this. 
It is not necessary to outline the face, etc., with as heavy a line 
as is shown iu the engraving, especially when painting in color. 
If the head is painted in monochrome, it will be better to retain 
the strong outline, as in this case it is more effective. 

An agreeable result may be obtained by amateurs with little 
experience in color, by carying out the whole design in dark red 
or sepia, following the engraving in every particular. 



perched, but only enough to allow about an inch more space all 
around. To do this, the mirror must be an inch larger in size 
than the outline given enclosing the design. 

It will be noticed that in some parts the leaves and berries extend 
beyond the outline which indicates the frame. These sprays are 
carried out beyond the glass and are painted on the frame, which 
should be of old oak, mahogany or red cherry. If this idea is 
well carried out, a charming effect will be produced. 

The following arrangement of color is adapted to any medium 
which may be selected, though these directions refer especially to 
painting in oil : 

If a background is needed, which it always is in painting on can- 
vas, make the sky soft, warm gray, suggesting clouds, with dashes 
of blue shining between ; the blue is darker in the upper part, 
and grows lighter and warmer in quality toward the lower edge 
of the canvas. An entire background of blue sky may be used if 
preferred, painted on the same principle — viz., darker above, and 
lighter and warmer below, or toward the horizon. This effect 
may be noticed in nature any of these clear, bright autumn days. 
The leaves are a medium tone of warm green, some of the 
larger and older leaves being tipped with crimson and light red. 
The stems are reddish brown, with touches of crimson on the 
thorns. Some of the berries are rich purplish black with blue- 
gray high lights, while others, especially the smaller ones, are 
scarlet and crimson in color. 

The birds are rich iridescent purple blue on the back, wings 
and tail, with touches of warm light blue in parts. The breast is 
grayish yellow, shading into dull reddish orange. The beaks 
are dark reddish orange. A patch of deep crimson is seen be- 
neath the eye, and it will be observed that the breast is shaded 
with touches of soft, warm gray. In the tail also gray is seen al- 
ternating in part with the dark blue feathers. Be careful to fol- 
low the light and shade as indicated in the engraving. 

The oil colors to be used in painting the background, if blue 
sky, are permanent blue or cobalt, white, a very little light cad- 
mium and madder lake, and a very small quantity of ivory black 
to give quality and atmosphere. In the lower part add more 
yellow and white with less blue. 

Paint the green leaves with Antwerp blue, white, a little cad- 
mium, light red and ivory black, adding raw umber and burnt 
Sienna in the shadows, while omitting light red. For the crim- 
son tops use madder lake and raw umber, adding touches of ver- 
milion in the brighter parts. For the more brilliant and light- 
er greens, substitute vermilion for light red. The stems are 
painted with bone brown, raw umber and madder lake, with 
a little white and yellow ochre in the high lights. The thorns 
are painted with raw umber, madder lake and a little touch 
of ivory black. Paint the berries with a general tone of warm, 
dark gray at first, and afterward add the darker touches of 
shadow and also the high lights. For the general tone of 
dark purplish gray use ivory black, a little permanent blue, mad- 
der lake and a little white. In the darker touches of shadow, 
use burnt Sienna, ivory black and a very little permanent blue. 
The high lights are painted with white, a little yellow ochre and 
a very little ivory black. In the red berries use vermilion and 
madder lake, qualified by a little ivory black and sufficient white 
to secure the proper tone. In painting the birds, use for the dark 
iridescent blue feathers, Antwerp blue, white and a little light 
cadmium. The breast in the upper and yellow part is painted 
with white, yellow ochre, and a little light red, qualified by a 
small quantity of ivory black. In the deeper tones, and those 
which are more red than yellow, use madder lake, white, a little 
raw umber and a very little white to give quality. Paint in the 
light blue touches on the wings and .feathers with Antwerp blue, 
white, a little light cadmium and a very little madder lake. 
Paint the claws and beak with raw umber, yellow ochre and a 
little madder lake, adding white where it is necessary. 

When painting in oil on a canvas, mix a little turpentine with 
the colors for the first painting, and after this it is better to use a 
little poppy oil. 

To paint upon a mirror it is only necessary to proceed in the 
same manner as in painting on clear glass. Of course, in such a 
case no background is needed, and the same colors already given 
are used. It is important to remember that no oil should be used 
when painting on glass, either a mirror, plain or ground glass. 
Use large, medium and small, old flat bristle brushes. For draw- 
ing fine lines and small details in finishing, use flat-pointed sables, 
Nos. 6 and 9. A charming effect may be produced by painting 
this design on clear thick glass without any background, to be 
used as a fire screen. 



SHRIKES AND BLACKBERRIES. 
THIS graceful design, especially adapted to decora- 
tive painting, may be appropriately used for a window screen or 
for a hanging fire screen. It would also be effective painted 
on a mirror of plate-glass. If so used, it would be well to rear- 
range the composition somewhat, so as to allow a larger space 
in the centre for the mirror. This may be done by separating 
the three branches a little. Raise the upper right-hand spray of 
berries and leaves ; draw the branch of blossoms still farther to 
the left, and lower the slender bough upon which the birds are 



SALAD PLATES. 
The two crescent salad plates given on page 10 are 
the first of the series of twelve to be given during the current 
year. Edge each plate and outline the design with gold. Use 
gold also for the crescent in the centre, outlining it with brown 
green. . In painting the first design— for the leaves and stems add 
apple green to brown green. The flowers are white with deli- 
cate green lines. If gold is not used, outline the leaves with 
brown green, the flowers with apple green, and for the crescent 
use yellow brown. For the second design— for the leaves and 
stems add brown green to apple green. For the flowers use a 
light yellow. If gold is not used, outline the whole with brown 
green. The white of the china may be used as a background, or 
the set can be tinted either with Chinese yellow or celadon. 



PAINTED SILK CUSHION 
The Rose design for a painted cushion would be 
charming executed on pale sage or stone-colored silk in natural 
colors. The flowers are yellow, the stems reddish and the leaves 
green, shaded with brown. If something more durable is re- 
quired, the ground might be dark red with a yellowish tinge, and 
the color such as would work up, through stems and leaves, to 
yellow, which should be sparingly used in the flowers. 



